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theories of land reform current in the nineties: graduated
taxes on the unimproved value of land (Henry George
visited New Zealand in 1890), compulsory division of large
estates into small holdings, .imitation for the future of the
Crown land acquired by any individual, and the recognition
of the state as a landlord through leases from the government
in perpetuity. In administering the taxes on unimproved
values, there was at first voluntary assessment of the acres
held, but before the end of the nineties an effective system
of public valuation had been achieved. The law of 1894,
which empowered the government to subdivide estates, was
invoked only in special cases. In the settlement of Crown
territory the g9vernment, in response to the opinions of
nineteenth-century land nationalizers, encouraged leases
in perpetuity rather than the creation of freeholds, but after
1912 this policy was partly reversed.
The precise effects of these measures are not easily
assessed because potent influences other than law were
present. Since refrigeration, for example, favoured the
development, of the relatively small dairy farm, the large
landowners, apart from government pressure, found it
profitable to break up and sell estates and sheep-runs at
the enhanced prices created by the expansion in dairying.
At any rate the trend to the smaller farm was unmistakable.
In modern New Zealand about one-half of the land is
owned as freehold, while most of the remainder is farmed
under Crown leases.13 Of the total rural population in farm
work over 40 per cent are dairy farmers; about 26 per cent
are sheep farmers; and about 20 per cent are engaged in
mixed agriculture. The average dairy farm is 100 acres,
and like the ordinary farm in Canada employs little hired
labour except of a seasonal character. Occupiers and their
families comprise about 75 per cent of the total rural popu-
lation outside seasonal, workers, Although this relatively
sturdy family-farm economy has developed since the Liberal
MH. Belshaw and others, Agricultural Organisation in J&ew Zealand, 30. See
also H. Belshaw, "Agricultural Labour in New Zealand" {International Labour
Review, XXVIII). The permanent effects of the Second World War are still
obscure, but the place of the dairy farm in the economy is unlikely again to be
so important. The figures concerning rural population quoted in the text apply
to conditions in the mid-thirties.